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with our ideas of justice is the old heathen notion, that 
the king owns the people, body and soul, and that the 
way to punish the king is to kill his people, just as men 
execute vengeance on a stockman by destroying his 
cattle. 

But if this principle is wrong — if man is something 
more than a brute, and does not deserve to suffer for the 
acts that are not his own, then all war is of necessity 
unjust. 

Obbblin, O., July 11, 1893. 



REUNION DAY. 



BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 

The Boston Peace Jubilee of 1869, celebrated an event 
which merited a more than temporary recognition — the 
Reunion of the States. The great festival of music 
began on June 15th, Magna Charta day, the birthday of 
English liberty. The year before, the month of June had 
witnessed the practical reconstruction of the Union, and 
on the 4th of July general amnesty had been proclaimed. 
It was a happy Boston idea, to hold a Peace Jubilee dur- 
ing the longest days of the year, when the great trees of 
the Common, should be fresh with foliage and the Public 
Gardens lined with roses ; a mid-summer festival, the 
music of which should express the universal joy over re- 
union and peace. Thousands of people remember how 
the national airs were there sung as they had never heard 
them before ; how cannon timed the movement of great 
chorals, how anvils rang, and how great choruses sang 
the patriotic inspirations of the ages. The influence of 
the Festival was most happy, and the memory of it has 
been cherished among the ideal and beautiful experiences 
of the past. 

We are making new festival days for a new generation, 
as the times demand ; most of them celebrate heroic 
achievement and material progress ; might it not be well 
to consider a plan for a day that, in the spirit of the Old 
Boston Musical Jubilee, shall sing the advancement of 
the pacific arts, the brotherhood of the races, and the 
influences of Peace? Would not the arts which are uni- 
versal honor themselves by creating such a day? 

The new education of the arts of peace has no special 
day in which to express its mission. Religion, patriotism 
and labor have their festivals. The new kindergarten 
education ; the reconsideration of the principles of Pes- 
talozzi, which claim that true education stands for char- 
acter and the relations of human brotherhood ; the spirit 
and plans of the late Pan-American Congress, the raising 
of White Bordered Flags, the Peace and Arbitration 
Congress which is to meet at the World's Fair, Chicago, 
the growth of fraternal feeling among the republics of the 
three Americas in the interests of commerce and education, 
the reciprocity treaties, the impoverishment of the Euro- 
pean continental countries by standing armies, — these, 



and many like influences are producing a peace sentiment 
such as Cobden, Bright, Sumner, Lucretia Mott and Har- 
riet Martineau saw in visions, but never knew in reality. 

New thought and inspirations require new expressions, 
and the old Boston Peace Jubilee, on the 15th of June, 
at the time of the longest and most beautiful days of the 
year, recalls an event that the friends of the arts of 
human progress might well use as an object lesson, and 
repeat in the advancing years of our national life and 
history. Why may we not have this day as one of Re- 
union and Peace, and teach in song, oratory and art the 
Pan-American prophecy of unity of the Christian nations ? 

If such a day should not call for general recognition, 
it yet might well appeal to the poetic sense of musical 
societies as it did to the Boston artists of '69. Music 
first sang Peace in the morn of the Nativity, and the new 
relations of brotherhood among mankind invite the art to 
carry forward the mission of which the advent angels 
sang. The beautiful lines of Keller's American Hymn, 
one of the Peace Jubilee's memories, well voice the spirit 
of the time : 

'.' Angel of Peace thou hast wandered too long 
Spread thy white wings in the sunshine of love." 

To sing such hymns as these amid the roses of June, 
on the day of the birth of English liberty and at the time 
of the reunion of the States would be a worthy beginning 
of the new century at a time when we are criticised as 
losing the highest qualities and finer sentiments of the 
soul in the pursuit of material wealth. There was one 
thing that survived the ruin of Rome — it was the Carmen 
Seculare. Had Rome sought the arts of peace rather 
than war her Seculums and their glorious song on the Tiber 
might not have ceased with the celebration of her 1000th 
birthday under the alien sceptre of Philip the Arabian. 



THE DEBATE IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 

ON 

MR. CREMER'S MOTION FOR A TREATY OF 
ARBITRATION WITH THE UNITED STATES, 

JUNE 16th. 
On the motion to go into Committee of Supply, 
Mr. Cremer rose to move: — "That this House has 
learnt with satisfaction that both Houses of the United 
States Congress have authorized the President to conclude 
a treaty of arbitration with any other country ; and this 
House expresses the hope that her Majesty's Government 
will at the first convenient opportunity open up negotia- 
tions with the Government of the United States with a 
view to the conclusion of such a treaty between the two 
nations, so that any differences or disputes arising be- 
tween the two Governments, which cannot be adjusted by 
diplomacy, shall be referred to arbitration." Having 
presented a petition from some hundreds of British 
citizens resident in Paris in support of the motion, the 
honorable member said that in 1887 an address to the 
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President and Congress of the United States was signed 
by 234 members of the House of Commons expressing 
the utmost satisfaction at the various proposals that had 
been introduced into Congress urging the Government of 
the United States to take the necessary steps for conclud- 
ing with Great Britain a treaty which should stipulate that 
all differences and disputes that could not be adjusted by 
diplomacy should be referred to arbitration. It was not 
considered advisable to ask peers to sign the address, but 
several peers wrote letters expressing their concurrence 
in it. The address was presented to President Cleveland 
on October 31, 1887, by a deputation of ten members of 
the late Parliament and three representatives of the Trade 
Union Congress. The subject was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, which submitted to the 
Senate and the House of Representatives resolutions 
that were unanimously adopted by both Houses on April 
4, 1890. These asked the President to invite, from time 
to time, as the occasion might arise, negotiations with 
any Government with which it had diplomatic relations 
with a view to referring to arbitration, disputes that could 
not be settled by diplomatic agency. Thus the response 
of the United States was wider than the invitation. 

A pan-American Congress, meeting at Washington, 
also adopted a resolution in favor of arbitration. The 
United States Government addressed to Lord Salisbury a 
communication which, so far as he was aware, was not 
replied to. A form of arbitration treaty, accompanied 
by a circular letter, was sent to friendly Governments by 
that of the United States. No European power had 
accepted the invitation thereby conveyed, because each 
was waiting for another to set an example : but all were 
groaning under the burden of military preparations 
(cheers), and it was in the hope that her Majesty's 
Government would take the initiative that this resolution 
was submitted. The Danish Parliament has already, by 
a considerable majority, expressed its desire for the con- 
clusion of a similar treaty between that country and the 
United States. Many members of the Italian Parliament 
were also in favor of doing the same, and the represent- 
atives of other Parliaments had, at the conferences which 
had been held at Paris, London, Rome, and Berne, 
expressed their hearty concurrence in the idea. If the 
House of Commons should accept the present resolution, 
a powerful impetus would be given to the movement in 
every country of Europe. No doubt it was said that 
Governments would only obey the obligations imposed by 
such treaties as long as it suited their purpose to do so, 
but now that public opinion was such an important factor 
in the government of the world, he had yet to learn that 
nations would disregard treaties into which they had 
fully and fairly entered during a time of peace. There 
had been a growth of sentiment in favor of arbitration. 
The advocates of the principle wanted to tie the hands of 
Governments so as to render them powerless for mischief. 
(Hear, hear.) The late Earl Russell said, in a memorable 
speech: — "On looking at the wars which have been 
carried on during the last century, and examining into 
the causes of them, I do not see one of those wars in 
which, if there had been proper temper between the 
parties, the questions in dispute might not have been 
settled without recourse to arms." He believed Earl 
Russell was right, that the best way of restoring proper 
temper between nations and individuals who had matters 
in dispute was to afford them proper time for reflection, 
and that the sobering and softening influence of time 



which would result from a treaty of arbitration with 
America would render war between the two countries 
practically impossible. He pointed out that the motion 
was of a different character from that introduced by the 
late Mr. Richard, for whereas that proposed that we 
should extend a general invitation to all the Powers of 
the world, the present motion was limited to the United 
States of America. Then we were asked to invite ; now 
we were the invited. The growth of public opinion in 
favor of the principle of arbitration in international dis- 
putes was strikingly shown in the circular which had been 
distributed amongst members ; while the fact that upwards 
of two millions of people had by petition and resolution 
endorsed the motion was, he believed, altogether without 
parallel. If arbitration were adopted panics would be 
checked, commerce would be steadied, the funds would 
not go up and down with every warlike rumor, and the 
way would be paved for a general reduction of arma- 
ments. (Cheers ) In conclusion he hoped the Prime 
Minister would not ask them to be content with mere 
expessions of sympathy, but would boldly take the step 
indicated in the resolution which he now begged to move. 
Sir J. Lubbock said he rose to second the motion. 
The honorable member for Shoreditch had spoken for the 
working men of the country, and the great majority of the 
mercantile community were of the same opinion. (Hear, 
hear.) He did not, indeed, wish to put the question on 
any merely material ground, for it appealed to the great 
principles of justice, humanity, and religion, and the 
House would regard it as a question far above party. 
(Hear, hear.) The carnage, suffering, and misery which 
war entailed were terrible to contemplate, and constituted 
an irresistible argument in favor of arbitration. The 
present state of things was a disgrace to human nature. 
There might be some excuse for barbarous tribes who 
settled their disputes by force of arms, but that civilized 
nations should do so was not only repugnant to our 
moral, but also to our common sense. (Hear, hear.) 
At present even the peace establishments of Europe com- 
prised 3,500,000 men ; the war establishments were over 
10,000,000, and when the proposed arrangements were 
completed would exceed 20,000,000. The nominal cost 
was over £200,000,000 annually, but, as the Continental 
armies were to a great extent under conscription, the 
actual cost was far larger. . Of course there are consider- 
ations deeper and graver than questions of money ; but 
yet money represented human labor and human life. 
(Hear, hear.) 

It was impossible for any one to contemplate the 
present military and naval arrangements without the 
gravest forebodings. Even if they did not end in war, 
they would eventually lead to ruin and bankruptcy. The 
principal countries of Europe were running deeper and 
deeper into debt. During the last twenty years the debt 
of Italy had risen from £483,000,000 to £516,000,000, 
that of Austria from £340,000,000 to £580,000,000, that 
of Russia from £340,000,000 to £750,000,000, and that 
of France from £500,000,000 to £1,300.000,000. Taking 
the Government debts of the world together they amounted 
in 1870 to £4,000,000,000 — a fabulous, terrible, and 
crushing weight. But what were they now? They had 
risen to £6,000,000,000 and were still increasing. By far 
the greater part of this enormous, this appalling burden 
was represented by no valuable property, had fulfilled no 
useful purpose, it had been absolutely wasted, or, what 
from an international point of view was even worse, 
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thrown away on war or in preparation for war. (Hear, 
hear.) In fact we never had any peace, we lived prac- 
tically a permanent state of war, happily, without battles 
or bloodshed, but not without terrible suffering. Even in 
our own case one-third of our national income was spent 
in preparing for future wars, another third in paying for 
past ones, and only one- third was left for the government 
of the country. Our interests at stake were enormous. 
Of the mercantile marine of the world 9,700,000 tons 
belonged to Great Britian, and only 6,700,000 to the rest 
of the world. The late Lord Derby, who always spoke 
with wisdom and moderation said that "the greatest of 
British interests is peace." But if we had the greatest 
stake in peace, on the other hand the economical con- 
dition of Continental countries was far worse than ours. 
The great military powers of Europe were sinking deeper 
and deeper into debt ; the present system would inevita- 
bly lead to general bankruptcy. For his part, though 
not a " peace-at-any-price " man, he was not ashamed to 
say he was a peace-at-almost-any-price man. (Hear, 
he.r.) No doubt there were some vital questions which 
could not be referred to arbitration, but as the honorable 
member had pointed out, Lord J. Russell, a very high 
authority, said that there had not been a war for the last 
hundred years which might not well have been settled 
without recourse to arms. 

The late Lord Derby was not a man easily led away by 
plausible suggestions or visionary schemes, and, speaking 
on a difficulty with Spain, he said, : — " Unhappily there 
is no international tribunal to which cases of this kind 
can be referred, and there is no international law by 
which parties cau be required to refer cases of this kind. 
If such a tribunal existed it would be a great benefit to 
the civilized world." Lord Clarendon in 1856 submitted 
the following resolution to the Conference of Paris ; — 
" The plenipotentiaries do not hesitate to express, in the 
name of their Government*, the wish that States between 
which any serious misunderstanding may arise should, 
before appealing to arms, have recourse, as far as cir- 
cumstances might allow, to the good offices of a friendly 
Power." This proposal was unanimously accepted ; 
would that it had been acted upon ! Why did Lord 
Clarendon propose this if it was quite impracticable? 
The condition of Europe conld not be viewed without 
alarm. Russia was honeycombed with Nihilism, Ger- 
many alarmed with Socialism, France in a panic from 
anarchy. There was no justification, no excuse for 
recent dynamite crimes, but nothing happened in this 
world without a cause. Continental workmen were work- 
ing terribly long hours for very low wages. If honorable 
members had read the recent reports from Italy they 
would see the miserable condition of agricultural laborers 
in that country, and the small proprietors in France and 
elsewhere were no better off. He sympathized very 
much with the desire for an eight hours day, but the reso- 
lution passed in Hyde Park last year wisely desired that 
it should be international. 

If the present military system was maintained no relax- 
ation of hours would be possible. The only way to 
secure the eight hours was to diminish military expendi- 
ture. The unnecessary army and navy expenditure com- 
pelled every man and woman in Europe to work an hour 
a day more than they otherwise need. He admitted that 
the blame did not rest on this country. Our motto of 
" Defence, not defiance. " applied not only to the Volun- 
teer force, but to the Army and Navy also. The resolu- 



tion had direct reference to the United States. War with 
that country would be especially terrible. "Our com- 
merce with America," said Cobden, " unparalleled in its 
magnitude, demands no armament as its guide or safe- 
guard ; nature herself is both. And will any rational 
mind recognize the possibilities of these two communities 
putting a sudden stop to such a friendly traffic and, con- 
trary to every motive of self-interest, encountering each 
other as enemies ? Such a rupture would be more calam- 
itous to England than the sudden drying up of the 
Thames ; and more intolerable to America than the 
cessation of sunshine and rain over the entire surface of 
one of her maritime States." If that were true in 1835 
how much more now? Our trade to the United States 
was then £10,000,000 ; now our trade with them reached 
£140,000,000. The citizens of the United States were 
our own kith and kin, they were our own blood ; war with 
them would be a civil war. (Hear, hear.) They had 
intimated their willingness to refer all difficulties to 
arbitration. Surely we ought to meet them in the same 
spirit. Surely we should spare no effort, lose no chance 
of doing anything in our power, to restore peace on earth 
and good will amongst men. The attempt might not suc- 
ceed, but at least we should have the satisfaction of 
feeling that we had done our best. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Gladstone. — I am too much in harmony with the 
general strain of the speeches we have heard to require to 
wait for the persuasive addresses which we may hear 
from other quarters in order to lead me to lay my views 
before the House. I am heartily glad, even at the close 
of an exhausting week, that my honorable friend and my 
right honorable friend have found an opportunity for 
striking a stroke, be it a great stroke or not, on behalf of 
humanity. (Hear, hear.) The speeches they have made 
were speeches of men of humanity, of men of enlighten- 
ment, and of sober-minded men of business. (Hear, 
hear.) Undoubtedly events of great interest have hap- 
pened within the last few years directly bearing upon 
this subject, and I regret that the official record of those 
events has not yet been placed in the hands of the House 
of Commons; but my honorable friend the Under-Sec- 
retary for Foreign Affairs will take care that that lack is 
at once supplied, and that the House is put in possession 
of those documents which were some time ago communi- 
cated to the British Government. (Hear, hear. ) 

I will briefly go through the facts, but in the meantime 
let me say that there are no words my honorable friends 
can use for the purpose of extolling the advantages of 
arbitration over war which would be too strong for me to 
subscribe to. (Cheers.) I observe with them that war has 
of late years and of late generations found out for itself 
new channels and new methods of inflicting suffering 
upon humanity, and these, under the name of the system 
known as militarism, are in a time of peace even com- 
patible with an honest and an honorable intention to pro- 
mote peace. I cannot question that intention ; neither 
can we question, on the other hand, that militarism itself 
is a tremendous scourge and a tremendous curse to 
civilization. It is a great question whether militarism 
tends to avert war, or whether it tends to bring war into 
existence. If we rest our gaze over the field of history 
we shall find that wars fall for the most part into four 
classes — dynastic wars, territorial wars, religious wars, 
and wars for liberty. The first three are all so bad that it 
hardly ever happens that either party to them has its 
hand absolutely clean (Hear, hear), but I am afraid it 
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must be admitted that of all those three classes the 
religious wars have been the worst. (Hear, hear.) Very 
often waged for much that is great and noble, those wars 
for liberty have been stained by many marks of human 
infirmity and human crime. I hope that those who look 
back upon the history of the last seventy years will find, 
as far as this country is concerned, that in the multitude 
of instances we have been willing to submit our claims in 
national disputes to the test of arbitration. 

Between 1822 and 1885 — a period of a little more 
than sixty years — we have been interested in fourteen 
arbitrations, but out of those, I believe I am right in 
saying, the number given in our favor has been three, or 
at" most four. Although a treaty of arbitration is 
undoubtedly a novelty — an object which in former times 
it would have been wild to dream of — I confess I do not 
think it is beyond the reach of reasonable hopes that such 
a treaty might before long, under favorable circum- 
stances, be concluded between this country and the 
Uuited States. (Hear, hear.) But I am bound to point 
out that the greatest difficulty does not lie on that side 
of the water. It is the complexity of foreign relations 
on this side of the Atlantic which constitutes the princi- 
pal difficulty in this question. Having said that — which 
will, I hope, show some sign of -concurrence with the 
principles of my honorable friend — let me point out why 
the terms of his motion require to be changed. It is not 
strictly accurate to say that the two Houses of Congress 
have authorized the President to conclude treaties of 
arbitration. A treaty of arbitration has undoubtedly 
resulted from the process and from the authority given to 
the president, but it would not be accurate, as I have 
said, to give that description of the authority granted by 
the two Houses of the Legislature. 

This is what the two Houses of Congress said ; — " We 
authorize the President to invite from time to time, as fit 
occasions may arise, negotiations with any Government 
with which the United States has or may have diplomatic 
relations, to the end that any differences or disputes 
arising between the two Governments which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agencies may be referred to arbi- 
tration and peaceably adjusted by such means." I do not 
question that the motive was that the treaty of arbitration 
was to be in conformity with the resolution, but to say 
that it bears out the terms of the resolution would not be 
an exact account of it. It is very obvious that what was 
contemplated by that resolution was that the initiative 
should be taken by the President of the United States, 
who was authorized to invite negotiations with any 
Government with which the United States had or might 
have diplomatic relations. Under these circumstances I 
think as a matter of international courtesy, that in any 
words we may adopt we ought not to close the question 
and prevent that initiative by the President if he thinks 
fit to take it, but that we should leave the question open 
as to the quarter from which the initiative should proceed. 
I think that end would be completely gained if we were 
to adopt the words which I should be very glad to move if 
my honorable friend withdraws his resolution. (Hear, 
hear.) The entire resolution would then read as fol- 
lows ; — " That this House has learned with satisfaction 
that both Houses of the United States Congress have 
authorized the President to invite from time to time, as 
fit occasions may arise, negotiations with any Govern- 
ment with which the United Slates has or may have diplo- 
matic relations, to the end that any differences or dis- 



putes arising between the two Governments which cannot 
be adjusted by diplomatic agencies may be referred to 
arbitration and peaceably adjusted by such means." Then 
I propose to add; — "And that this House, cordially 
sympathizing with the purpose in view, expresses the hope 
that her Majesty's Government will lend their ready 
cooperation to the Government of the United States 
upon the basis of the foregoing resolul ion. (Hear, hear.) 
I have followed so far the words of the resolution of the 
congress held in February 1890, and have incorporated 
them in my amendment. In April, 1890, a conference 
met of no less than eighteen of the American republics - 

Mr. Cremer said that he had received information, 
which had been corroborated from several quarters, that 
the resolution had been passed in April 1890. 

Mr. Gladstone. — Of course, I am speaking, not from 
original knowledge of my own, but from the official 
records. It is not, however, a very important matter, 
and the honorable member will be able to satisfy himself 
as to the date from the papers that will be laid on the 
table. In April, 1890, according to my statement, only 
two months after this resolution had been passed, a con- 
fereuce of eighteen republics gathered together and agreed 
to a resolution recommending arbitration for the settle- 
ment of international disputes, and finally they agreed to 
a form of arbitration treaty. This treaty was placed 
immediately in the hands of this House, and it was signed 
by ten out of the eighteen Governments concerned. The 
character of the treaty is not at all obscure or complex. 
It begins — I think it is the second article — by pointing 
out a number of important subjects which were fitting 
subject for arbitration, and which the contracting parties 
bound themselves to refer to arbitration. The next arti- 
cle was more sweeping, and said that subjects of inter- 
national dispute generally ought to be, and should be, 
referred to arbitration. 

Then comes another article, I think it is Article five, 
which makes an important reservation, and states that 
there is one exception to the scope of the foregoing arti- 
cles, and it is this — that no country shall be bound to 
refer to arbitration any subject-matter with regard to 
which it may be of the opinion that the matter in dispute 
tends to imperil its existence. Well, of course that is a 
very important resolution, but not so important in 
America probably as it would be in Europe, or, I should 
rather say, not so obstructive to the treaty. This is a 
treaty between the great vast Republic of the North 
and the comparatively minor States of the South. I am 
not quite sure which of the Southern States signed the 
treaty, or whether Brazil did so or not. It is obvious 
that the Republic of the United States is in very little 
danger of having any question raised between itself and 
one of the South American Republics which might imperil 
its independence. 

It is evident that what we have opened to us here is a 
system very simple upon the whole, fairly workable 
according to all experience, most beneficial in the char- 
acter of the stipulations it contains, and in the example 
it sets to the rest of mankind. (Hear, hear.) But we 
must not suppose on this side of the Atlantic that the 
question is so easy. That is the nature of the treaty, 
and I think I have given a sufficient account of it. In 
October, 1890, after no very prolonged delay, the United 
States Government brought the resolution by a circular 
despatch to the knowledge of the European Governments, 
including our own ; and now I am going to quote words 
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which express exactly the point to which the President 
deemed it discreet to go in the exercise of the powers he 
had received As I have said, he fowarded an account 
of the treaty, and, I believe, the treaty itself, and he 
expressed a hope in these words: — "That the impor- 
tant objects now sought to be attained may favorably 
impress this upon her Majesty's Government." Those 
were significant words, but at the same time it is plain 
that they were words which did not amount to an invita- 
tion to negotiation, though they opened the subject and 
gave an opportunity to the Governments to whom they 
were addressed to make replies. The only record 
of any reply that we have is that the United States Gov- 
ernment were informed very shortly afterwards that the 
proposal would receive the careful consideration of her 
Majesty's Government. I know not exactly wtiat steps 
were taken towards that careful consideration ; but I do 
know, and I acknowledge the fact, that the proceedings 
now going on in Paris bear emphatic testimony to an 
attempt to promote the settlement of disputes by the 
method of arbitration. (Hear, hear.) But I am bound to 
tell my honorable friends that the whole evidence was 
not entirely on one side. In October, 1891, President 
Harrison made an address to a religious body, the 
Oecumenical Methodist Council, an address which was, 
perhaps, somewhat sanguinary in its tone. (Laughter.) 
He pointed out that there are limitations as yet to the 
complete and general adoption of such a scheme, and he 
goes on : — 

" It is quite possible to apply arbitration to a dispute 
as to a boundary line. It is quite impossible, it seems to 
me, so to apply it to the case of international feud. If 
there is present an aggressive spirit to seize territory or 
a spirit of national aggrandizement which does not stop 
to consider the rights of other people, in such a case and 
in such a spirit international arbitration is a remote and 
difficult operation." 

And he went on to say that if there was an appeal to a 
fiercer tribunal the United States would not be out of the 
debate. (Laughter.) I will only say, in conclusion, these 
few words. Though I make these declarations in favor 
of arbitration and in the general interests of peace, there 
is another method of proceeding which, I think, in our 
limited sphere, we upon this bench have endeavoured to 
promote, and to which I have attached very considerable 
value, and that is the promotion of what I may call a 
simple tribunal in Europe, a council of the great Powers, 
in which it may be anticipated, or, at all events, may be 
favorably conjectured, that the rival selfishnesses, if I 
may use so barbarous an expression, may neutralize one 
another, and something like impartial authority may be 
attained for the settlement of disputes. lam quite con- 
vinced that if selfishnesses were to be sunk and each State 
were to attain to some tolerable estimate of its own 
claims, in such a case the action of a central authority in 
Europe would be of inestimable value. Let us do all we 
can in the direction which the honorable member desires 
us to take by encouraging a preponderance of collective 
opinion in Europe over the individual selfishness of sep- 
arate powers. But depend upon it the root of the whole 
matter lies in the fact to which I referred sometime ago, 
that the true way to promote the cause of peace, and the 
most effective of all ways, is to cherish that habit of 
mind by which we are enabled and accustomed to form 
just, moderate, rational estimates of our own claims, and 
not to pitch those claims at an extravagant height and so 



lay the basis of future quarrel and possible bloodshed. 
(Cheers.) 

The Speaker asked whether the honorable member 
(Mr. Cremer) was willing to withdraw his amendment 
in order that the words proposed by the Prime Minister 
might be substituted in its place. 

Mr. Cremer assented, and withdrew his amendment. 

The Speaker then put the resolution in the terms pro- 
posed by the First Lord of the Treasury. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther, after referring to the Prime Min- 
ister's speech as one to which the House had listened 
with rapt attention (hear, hear), said that he hoped that 
the few observations which he had to make would in no 
degree disturb the harmony which seemed to prevail. 
He could not, however, take quite such a rosy view of the 
results which were likely to follow the acceptance of the 
resolution as was taken apparently by honorable members 
opposite. This question of arbitration had been before 
the House for a long period of time, and the numerous 
arbitrations in which this country had been concerned 
proved more conclusively than any resolution that could 
be passed that this country accepted the principle of arbi- 
tration for international disputes. According to the 
First Lord of the Treasury, the number of arbitrations in 
which we had been involved since 1822 was fourteen ; 
but he calculated that the number was really eighteen, 
and no less than eight of these had been between our- 
selves and the Government of the United States. The 
fact that we had often been defeated in these arbitrations 
and had still favored the policy of arbitration proved that 
we, as a nation, were determined to apply the principle 
whenever a fitting opportunity arose. 

In the last ten years we had inserted in several com- 
mercial treaties an arbitration clause for the settlement of 
differences that might arise, and in the Act which resulted 
from the Berlin Conference of 1885 a clause was also 
inserted providing, not exactly perhaps by arbitration, 
but by mediation, for adjusting any disputes that might 
arise between the signatory Powers in reference to matters 
on the Congo or in West Africa. Therefore in this matter 
England had a clean record. We had set a good example 
to the world. Whether this resolution in favor of inter- 
national arbitration were passed or not, the mind of the 
country was undoubtedly set upon carrying out the prin- 
ciple of arbitration (cheers), and successive Governments 
had applied it as far as it had been in their power to do 
so. He rather regretted that the mover and seconder of 
the resolution had dealt so much in generalities, and that 
they had not addressed themselves to the more practical 
question of how a treaty of arbitration with the United 
States would advance matters. (Hear, hear.) He 
pointed to the fact that during recent years we had on no 
fewer than eight occasions entered into arbitration with 
the United States in cases where differences had arisen, 
and if a treaty of arbitration had been in existence, dur- 
ing those years no more could have been done than had 
been effected. For it must be borne in mind that if such 
a treaty was in existence, each separate question of differ- 
ence as it arose must itself be the subject of a fresh 
treaty. He did not suppose it was suggested that they 
should try to fix upon some tribunal which was for all 
time to settle differences that might arise between our- 
selves and the United States, because that would be a very 
dangerous proposal to adopt. As each case of difference 
arose there would have to be a fresh tribunal, and the 
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basis on which the arbitration was to take place would 
have to be settled. 

An arbitration treaty in itself could not compel arbi- 
tration. Suppose, unfortunately, a grave question arose 
between ourselves and the United States on which the 
people of both countries felt very deeply — a question 
which was felt to be worth fighting for, it would be just 
as easy to tear up the treaty of friendship we now had 
with the United States and the arbitration treaty besides. 
Arbitration did not necessarily preclude war. For 
instance, suppose one of the parties to an arbitration 
declined to carry it out. A case of the kind actually 
occurred in 183!), when the Government of the United 
States and the Government of Mexico entered into an 
agreement to refer certain claims made by the former 
Government to a number of commissioners, and in the 
event of the commissioners disagreeing an appeal was to 
be made to the King of Prussia. The commissioners met 
the following year ; they allowed certain claims, and it 
became the duty of the Government of Mexico to carry 
out the award. They declined to do so, and the United 
States declared war against Mexico in order to enforce 
the arbitration. He did not say whether the Government 
of the United States were right or wrong in the course 
they took ; he was simply laying down the general propo- 
sition that arbitration did not necessarily of itself preclude 
war. (Hear, hear.) If he thought that by passing the 
present, or any similar resolution, and by entering into 
a treaty of arbitration with the United States, they 
would get rid of the chance, even the remote chance of 
war arising, he would vote for it with the greatest readi- 
ness. But they had to look at the matter as practical 
men. Even with regard to the Government of the United 
States itself and the resolution of Congress in 1890, to 
the history of which the Prime Minister had referred, 
there was a singular circumstance to be noted. 

The joint resolution of Congress was passed in 1890, 
but in June of the same year, only a few months after- 
wards, another joint resolution was passed by Congress 
authorizing the President to take such measures as might 
be necessary to promptly obtain indemnity from the 
Venezuelan Government for injuries sustained in respect 
of a steamship company. The professions of universal 
peace, which the month of February had witnessed, were 
in the month of June, in the case of Venezuela, unfortu- 
nately forgotten. There could be no doubt — the Prime 
Minister was very careful to put that point clearly — that 
cases might arise between nations which could not be 
referred to arbitration ; and he could only hope, if the 
resolution was passed, and if the Government thereupon 
proceeded to enter into negotiations with the United 
States for a treaty, they would be careful to exclude such 
questions. There was one circumstance to which the 
Prime Minister did not refer when he quoted the speech 
of President Harrison at the (Ecumenical Conference. 
After dwelling on the advantages of peace, President 
Harrison, he found, went straight to the arsenal and 
spent many hours inspecting the guns. (Laughter.) In the 
great debate which took place in 1849 Lord John Russell 
indicated very clearly those questions which no country 
would be prepared to submit to arbitration. He said : ■ — 
" There are questions which occur between nations that 
cannot well or fitly be submitted to arbitration — ques- 
tions involving the dearest interests, the honor, or safety 
of a country which If a Government proposed to submit to 
an arbitrator, the force of public opinion and public 



feeling would be such as to render it impossible for a 
Government to carry out such a purpose." He would not 
detain the House further. The facts of the last few years 
were the best assurance as to the future. He thought 
they could see in the fact that over and over again Gov- 
ernments had been prepared to refer cases of great 
moment exciting a great deal of feeling to arbitration, 
an earnest and a pledge that future Governments would 
be prepared to carry out the principle of international 
arbitration. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Stansfeld had some difficulty in apprehending the 
object of the honorable gentleman, who seemed, while not 
professing any intention of opposing the resolution, to 
throw cold water upon it. Instead of addressing himself 
to the great subject placed before the House, the honor- 
able member invited the House, to consider the merits of 
former Governments, and argued that it was better, to 
follow the policy of the past than to enter into arbitration 
treaties. 

Mr. J. W. Lowther protested that his argument could 
not bear that construction. He said the fact that though 
we had been beaten several times in arbitration we were 
quite prepared to accept it told very strongly in favor of 
continuing the principle. 

Mr. Stansfeld said the honorable member advocated 
the principle of being ready to enter into arbitration when 
the time arose, but that position was precisely the reverse 
of the position taken by those who supported the motion. 
They felt that no greater benefit could accrue to a nation 
than by arriving at a relationship between nations which 
would substitute the arbitration of competent tribunals 
for the arbitrament of the sword. He believed that the 
amended resolution would have far greater weight and 
value in European international discussions than if it had 
simply been assented to by the Government and accepted 
by the House in its original form. He himself went 
further than the resolution. What object or interest 
could compare in value for this country with the object 
and interest of peace? As far as international affairs 
were corncerned, peace was almost the only interest of 
this country. (Hear, hear. ) Great Britain had given more 
hostages to fortune than any other country, and it would 
be utter folly if she did not understand that it would be 
for her best advantage at the earliest possible moment to 
enter into a treaty of peace with the great Anglo Saxon 
race on the other side of the Atlantic. (Hear, hear.) 

But arbitration was not the goal. The ultimate ideal 
was an international law created by the society of nations, 
forbidding international breaches of the peace, and set- 
tling disputes between nations as the disputes between 
the citizens of individual States were settled That was a 
distant ideal ; but it was well to have it always in view. 
(Hear, hear.) Diplomacy was the first step to its attain- 
ment. The assertion of neutral rights and interests was 
the sc cond with the consequent restriction of the rights 
of belligerents. International law had, in the first in- 
stance, been created by belligerents ; and the true inter- 
national law must be settled by neutrals and imposed on 
belligerents. Conferences and congresses of nations 
were useful as training them towards the ideal ; and the 
highest example of these was the Alabama Treaty. 
(Cheers.) A general system of arbitration was a still 
further step towards making war almost an impossibility. 
Above all other things it was the interest of Great Britain, 
as a peaceful, wealthy, and industrial nation, to lead the 
Continued on page 1 86. 
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the country, because of their inability to realize on their 
securities and because of the runs made on them. People 
have lost confidence in the government, in Congress, in 
the banks, in one another, and hence by precipitate action 
increase the very evils which they deplore. The opening 
of the special session of Congress on August 7th, is 
awaited with interest and anxiety by all classes. Con- 
gress can do and ought to do something to remove the de- 
pression under which the country is suffering, but it can 
not do everything. At least some of the most funda- 
mental causes of the depression lie beyond the control of 
Congress, in the banking and commercial houses of the 
country and in the stock exchanges and boards of trade. 
The crisis would probably have come in some form if we 
had had the wisest legislation possible at Washington. 
Tbe depression though hard to bear will not be wtihout 
its useful lessons financially and morally. 

The Home Rule Bill is practically through its com- 
mittee stage in the House of Commons and will soon be 
reported. In order to prevent unnecessary extension of 
debate through numberless proposed amendments by 
which its opponents hoped to kill the bill, the cldture was 
adopted. This has been severely criticised as tyrannical, 
but as the principles of the bill have been so long before 
the public, and the minds of members of Parliament are 
made up on the subject, the only practical result of the 
cldture has been to defeat the obstructionists. The bill is 
likely soon to pass the House of Commons and then go 
to the Lords to be defeated. 

The twelfth annual Convention of the Christian En- 
deavor Societies which met at Montreal from the 5th to 
the 9th of July was attended by about seventeen thou- 
sand delegates. The Catholic authorities and journals 
of the city extended a hearty welcome to the Convention. 
It is to be regretted that one or two of the speakers used 
such language about Catholicism as to stir up resentment 
on the part of certain classes of the Catholic population. 
This might just as well have been spared. 

The President of the United Societies was enthusiasti- 
cally welcomed back from his tour around the world, and 
gave a noble address on the growth and development of 
the work, the meeting, though not so large and possibly 
not so influential as the one at New York last year, was 
full of life and enthusiasm, and its good results will be 
manifold. The organization now has in all countries a 
total of 26,284 societies with a membership of 1,577,040. 
One of the most blessed parts of the work of this great 
association is its influence in promoting the spiritual 
unification of the various Christian bodies. This it does 
without in the least interfering with differences of view 
and independence of thought. In this way its ultimate 
influence in bringing about greater intellectual harmony 
will be very marked. 



Paris came near having in the early days of July a 
repetition of the ugly scenes of the Commune. The diffi- 
culty arose from the effort of the police to stop an in- 
decent student dance in the Latin quarter. Opposition 
on the part of the students followed. This soon involved 
others, and severe fighting with some loss of life took 
place in the streets between the rioters and the police. 
Tramcars were upset, omnibuses overturned and in some 
cases the pavements torn up to make barricades. The 
government closed the Labor Exchange as a seat of 
agitation and disorder. Twenty five thousand soldiers 
were ordered in from the provinces. 
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way in this matter ; and the opportunity was afforded by the 
action and initiative of the Congress of the United States. 
(Cheers.) The present condition of Europe made the 
present not the les«, but the more fitting time for taking 
some step. Europe was groaning beneath her armaments, 
and some way out of the present impasse must be found. 
We had a chance of setting an example and he asked 
the right honorable gentleman, who had endeavored to 
ch ; ll their enthusiasm, why they should not hope the 
most from it and what had they to fear from it. The 
time was favorable, and the opportunity offered to them 
was the best opportunity. As amended by the Prime 
Minister, the resolution did not ask the Government to 
open any general communications and negotiations with 
all the nations of the world, but simply to lend a favorable 
hearing and to give a favorable response to one initiative 
put before them by a nation with whom we must desire 
to be at peace. If we succeeded in making a sensible 
treaty, the example of the two great Anglo-Saxon commu- 
nities must indubitably exercise a powerful influence 
for good on the future relations between the States of 
the world. Meantime this was a subject not merely for 
the Government, but for the House. Nothing could be 
simpler than this proposition that in the midst of armed 
Europe, the still small voice of judicial conscience and 
international conscience should be raised to say, "All 
this is folly, all this is insanity ; let us agree to stop it, 
and put it down," for when once public opinion had thor- 
oughly mastered this subject, they would succeed in creat- 
ing a moral and physical European Power against which 
all the ambition of the warlike nations and the tempta- 
tions of individual nations would strive in vain. (Hear, 
hear.) 

Sir G. Baden-Powell, said he recently had some practi- 
cal experience in a great case of arbitration, and from 
that experience he was able to offer a few sentences which 
he hoped might have weight with the House. He was 
not in a position to enter into details or to state what 
was occurring in this arbitration. They had met with a 
measure of considerable success, if only in securing that 
three complicated questions should be submitted to arbi- 
tration. He would venture to say that his experience 
since May, 1891, led him to have far greater hope of the 
success of arbitration between nations than he ever had 
before. (Hear, hear.) He did not wish to add more 
from the experience which he had been privileged to 
f njoy. There seemed, however, to be one great difficulty 
in ultimate sanction, and there was a problem yet to be 
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solved. In the most recent case they had endeavored to 
reach a full knowledge of the facts before they entered 
the arbitration court. There were many cases in which 
we could obtain the settlement of disputes by arbitration, 
and by so doing we should be pioneers in a policy which 
would conduce to our own prosperity and to the saving of 
modern civilization from the fate that wars had brought 
upon previous civilizations. (Hear, hear.) 

Captain Norton said that although he was connected 
with one of the great fighting professions he believed we 
were on this question moving rapidly in a direction differ- 
ent from what we were talking a few years ago. Duel- 
ling had practically ceased, except where it had been 
reduced to a farce, and the precision and destructiveness 
of modern weapons were rendering war impossible. 
Neither France nor Germany had gained anything by the 
great war between them, nor did we gain anything com- 
parable with our losses by the Crimean war, which, as 
Mr. John Bright contended might have been averted by 
arbitration. It had been frequently said that democ- 
racies were aggressive, and they were referred to the 
wars of France after the first Revolution ; but that was 
an uneducated and brutal democracy. Americawas then 
pointed to — the war between North and South ; but 
there they were fighting, on the one hand, for great 
Imperial interests, and, on the other, for a grand 
principle. He therefore maintained that, though there 
might be many instances in which it might be impossible 
to avoid war, there were also many in which, by means of 
arbitration, great and disastrous wars might be avoided. 
He believed that before a century had rolled by, we 
should see a great people numbering not one hundred 
millions, but in all probability three hundred or four hun- 
dred millions, with such vast power, such vast moral 
influence, and such illimitable wealth that that nation 
would be practically able to dictate terms of peace to the 
world. 

Sir R. Temple did not propose to follow the honorable 
gentleman who had just sat down into his fairyland of 
day dreams, but rather to vindicate the eminently sen- 
sible, judicious, and practical speech delivered by the late 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs from the adverse 
criticism directed against it by the right honorable gentle- 
man the member for Halifax. Of course, as a miserable 
sinner, he humbly accepted the doctrine preached by the 
right honorable gentleman as to the horrors of war. But 
the question arose — How were they to prevent war in cer- 
tain circumstances? Would the right honorable member 
for Halifax kindlj' instruct the House what we were to do 
if we were insulted, if the just interests of our teeming mill- 
ions were attacked, or if we were invaded? He yielded 
to no man in lender and affectionate regard for our Trans- 
atlantic cousins, but woiild the right honorable gentle- 
man kindly say how the desirable object aimed at was to 
be attained? 

It was not enough to preach to us doctrines of general 
policy. What the right honorable gentleman ought to 
have done was to show us what we were to do and how we 
were to do it. The resolution was in general terms, and 
if it was to lead to any practical result there must be 
something in writing, something in the shape of diplo- 
matic protocols, terminating in a treaty setting forth 
that whatever disputes might arise between us and the 
United States should be settled by arbitration. No doubt 
questions of boundary, or such questions as seal-fishing 



in the Pacific, would in the future, as they had been 
in the past, be referred to arbitration. But other ques- 
tions might arise between two high-spirited nations — what 
might be regarded as family disputes ; and, as every one 
knew, family disputes were the most bitter. President 
Harrison had said that great difficulty would arise when 
they came to questions of international feud, or where 
there existed a spirit of aggrandizement which did not 
stop to consider the rights of other people, and to such 
disputes arbitration had no application. These remarks 
applied as much to our American cousins as to ourselves ; 
the spirits of both were equally high ; the Americans were 
very British indeed. (Hear, hear.) Were we prepared to 
say, or to ask the United States to say, that any conceiv- 
able matter which might form the subject of dispute 
betwe< n the two nations should be referred to arbitration ? 
("Why not?") Some honorable gentleman asked, Why 
not? (Hear, hear.) If the honorable gentleman would 
consent to such a proposal, he apprehended that neither 
his countrymen nor their American cousins would. While 
recognizing to the fullest extent the difficulties that would 
have to be encountered in carrying out the resolution, he 
desired to express his hearty sympathy with it. (Hear, 
hear.) 

The Chancellor of the Exchequer said that he only rose 
for the purpose of asking the House to pass this resolu- 
tion. The resolution, which was of immense importance, 
was proposed upon the authority of the Prime Minister, 
and it afforded him the greatest satisfaction to know that 
the House was about to pass it unanimously. (Hear, 
hear.) He trusted that the House would now take such 
steps as were necessary to place upon their Journals one 
of the most important resolutions that could be submitted 
to it. (Hear, hear.) 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
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No country in the world has given more effective proof 
than our own of its willingness to submit to arbitration. 
What other countries have talked about doing, we have 
in fact done. The result has not, in every instance, 
been all that we could have wished or all that we had a right 
to look for. Mr. Stansfield seems to imagine that the 
resolution of yesterday serves in some special way to raise 
the still small voice of international conscience against 
the armaments which foreign countries think it necessary 
to keep on foot. He forgets that an ounce of practice is 
worth more than any amount of talk, and that however 
willing some European nations may be to submit their 
disputes with the United States to arbitration, it does 
not at all follow that they will take the same course 
about their more real disputes with one another. Sir 
John Lub'bock, in seconding Mr. Cremer's resolution, 
draws a terrible picture of the present state of Continen- 
tal Europe and of the useless and unproductive misery 
caused by its enormous peace establishments. Things are 
bad now, but they will be worse by-and-by, since the 
burden is perpetually increasing. He admits that the 
blame does not rest on this country — we doubt if any 
one has ever imagined that it does. But he seems to fancy 
that we can do something in the way of a cure, and that 
a treaty of arbitration between England and America 



